PUPPET FESTIVAL
the roof garden, two hundred delegates from all over the
States, and a few from Canada, charming ladies and clever
gentlemen, all interested professionally or as amateurs or
educationists in the Art of the Puppet Theatre. We made
speeches, and then descended to the ballroom where we
were augmented by an outside audience, and Martin and
Olga Stevens played for the first time a drama for mario-
nettes, Joan of Arc, by Clem D. Easly, in two acts and
eight scenes. This is the third adult play written by Easly
for the Martin Marionettes, the others being The Passion
Play and The Nativity, both having been played with great
acclaim.
The marionettes were naturalistic, very well made and
dressed, and for two hours they held the audience in thrall,
moving through the scenes of old France in splendid cos-
tumes, carrying the well-spoken drama quietly, but very
effectively. I have never seen a serious marionette play
better done, and many a stage play worse done. The char-
acterisation was distinct and appropriate, a subtle air of
dignity and suspense being given to the drama by the
restrained action, the emphatic nod of a marionette head, the
formal, deliberate lifting of a hand in precisely the right
place. It is interesting that the Stevens feel they have
reached a point in manipulation where the puppets move
with, perhaps, too great a restraint, but with the least pos-
sible foolishness. It sounds a workmanlike basis on which
to build. It is a very competent production, and would
satisfy any intelligent audience.
In the afternoon of the next day we saw Marforie Batchel-
der's presentation of Maeterlinck's The Death of Tintagiks,
translated by Paul McPharlin and produced through special
arrangements with the author and translator. The produc-
tion was designed, built and directed by Maqorie Batchelder.